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FOREWORD 

Education in the Iriited States faces important problems in the 
large and increasing enrollments in secondary pchools, in the wide 
variety of interests and the ^tensive range of capacities represented 
m the pupils coming to these schools, and in the peculiar needs bv 
pupi s of early adolescent age for advice and guidance on social, morai 
educational, and vocational issues which they imminently must 
decide, no matter how inadequately prepared they may be to make 
the needed decisions. Moreover, since the end of the compulsory 
school ago usually comes within the secondary school penod, pupils 
are withdrawing at all times, thus placing a demand for flexibility in 
the courses such as is required at no other ldvel. > 

In its effort to record basic facts regarding the development of 
secondary education through the years, the Office of Education in- 
cludes data on secondary schools in the chapters entitled “Statistics 
of State School Systems” awl “Statistics of City School Systems” 
which appear in every issue of the Biennial Survey of Education. 
Quadnennially m the same publication appear chapters on Statistics 
of Puhhc High Schools and Statistics of Private High Schools 
The present chapter on Trends in Secondary Education is in-' 
eluded to provide opportunity for discussion of significant movements 
and undertakings which do not lend themselves appropriately to 
anal} scs so exclusively statistical in character as' those mentioned in 
ie prcCo< ing paragraph. The chapter was written principally by 
lari A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education. Certain 

ZTl 0 / the Chapter Were P re P ar ed by other members of the Office 
staff. These contributions arc indicated by footnotes at the appro- 
priate places in the chapter. The subjects of the sections and their 
authors are as follows: 

Exceptional Pupils. Elisc II. Martens, Senior Specialist in 
Exceptional Children. 

Vocational Education. C; M. Arthur, Research Specialist in the 
v ocaiional Education .Division* '• N * 

Small High Schools. Division of Special Problems. 

Tests and Measurements. David Segel, Educational Consultant 
|>jm and Senior Specialist in Tests and Measurements. 

- Guidance. Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Senior 
Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education. 
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VI FOREWORD 

At the outset the outline and general plan of the chapter were sub- 
mitted for criticism to a number of persons outside the Office of 
Education. Valuable reactions and suggestions were received from 
Roy O. Billett, Boston University; Harl R. Douglass, University of 
Minnesota; D. H. Eikenberry, Ohio State University; E. D. Grizzell,- 
University of Pennsylvania; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo.; Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University; Leonard 
V. Koos, The University of Cticago ; Joseph Roemer, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; ^id Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner. 




CHAPTER II 

TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

INCREASES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL POPULATION 

Over the lost 40-odd years the public high schools have increased 
their enrollments more than thirtyfold. In the 25,000 public high 
schools of the Nation nearly 7,000,000 pupils are enrolled. The en- 
rollments in grades 9tol2(8tollin 11-grade systems) have virtu- 
ally doubled with each decade from 1890 to 1930. Reports sub- 
mitted by the various States indicate that between 1930 and 1934 
the gain was 29.5 percent. 

Taking the number of persons in the population of ages 14 to 17 as 
the group that is of high-school age and comparing that number with 
the enrollments in the last 4 years of the public high schools, one finds 
that the enrollment as of 1934 is 59.5 percent of the population count. 
If those attending private secondary schools are added, the percent- 
age rises to 64. This leaves out of consideration those enrolled in 
part-time, continuation, andjiight schools as well as those in business 
colleges, junior colleges, and trade schools. When one considers that 
in one of the States (California) the number in high school in 1934 
was 89.6 percent of the estimate of the population of ages 14-17, one 
realizes hdW close to 100 percent the enrollment must have been in 
some communities to bring the average for the State to so high a 
figure. — 

Comparison for earlier years indicates that in 1890 the number in 
secondary schools, public and private, was 6.7 percent of the census 
count of persons between the ages of 14 and 17 in the United States. 
In 1900 the percentage had risen to 11.4; in 1910 it was 16.6 ,-4n 1920 
it was 37.9; in 1930 it was 51.1 ; and in 1934, as already reported, it 
reached 64 percent. 

These are most astonishing growths in enrollment — increases more 
rapid and more far-reachiiig than any found at any other time in any 
other nation. They indicate the expanding way in which the youth 
of the land is being reached by the provisions for secondary ed&jcgtion. 1 

' The reader who Is Interested in further statistical data on this subject is referred to successive Issues of 
the Biennial Survey of Education, and Its predecessor, the Annuel Report of the Commissioner of Edutia* 
Hon. Both an publications of the U. 8. Department of the Interior, Offloe of "Education, and are, for the 
most part, available Id educational libraries. «> 
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PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES , 

’ *.,* ” - - , t i 

Change in tht character oj the school population —The sustained rise 

in the enrollments in secondary schools is important, no# onlv bo- ! 
cause of the growth in numbers ancl the greater popularization of 
secondary education in the United States, but also because of the in- 
creased range of pupil abilities, needs, and interests which has ac- 
companied the expansion in numbers. To what extent the sons and 
daughters of all groups in the population are present in the high schools 
has not been determined so unmistakably as the enrollments, bift the 
data which are available I 2 tend to show a growing although bv no, 
means a uniform representation in the schools of pupils from homes 
at nil levels in the socio-economic scale. Similarly, results of so- 
called intelligence tests show that many of the pupils now coming to 
theHiigh schools are very different in academic ability from those of 
an earlier day.. . * 

The 203,000 pupils who were enrdliPlb public high schools in 1890 
were a rather homogeneous group. Occasionally a pupil who was 
not by ability or interest suited for college work found his way into 
the public high school; but he was soon made to see his error. The 
colleges and normal schools of that day enrolled almost half as many 
pupils as did the secondary schools, public and private combined. 
The great similarity in interests^ capacities, and destinations of pupils 
made it possible for the high school to offer a prescribed curriculum . 
taught in a rather uniform way. - * 

The 7 million registered in public high schools in 1934 were of a I 
different order: Among them is included the same type of academi- 
cally minded pupil that made up the enrollment in 1890; butjfcidfh; 
nearly 60 percent of the population of school age enrolled uwthe 
schools (as indicated; close to 100 percent in some communities), . 
numerous types of jpupils not represented in that earlier day how find 
their way into the high schools. Six of every seven will in all prob- - • 
ability never go to college. The present high-school population dis- 
plays an almost complete spectrum of abllities of normal human beings 
and sounds nearly the entire gamut of interests of young people. 
The' varied interests and abilities of theso milliohs will not be served 
by a few leaves taken from the book of knowledge and presented in a 
stereotyped way. Moreover, any attempt to. compare, the achieve- 
ments of these pupils with those of an: earlier day or with the selected 
phpil population of foreign secondary schools is inevitably based upon 
thtfifalse premise that the character of the pupil population remains 
constant through the years and is comparable as. amon£ nations. 
NothingNmuld well be further removed frpm t^e tru.th. 

I $66 u. 8, omibe of Education Bulletin, 1032, No. 17, Monograph No. 4, The Secondary School Popula- 
tion, by Orayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood T>rake. In addition to reports of findings 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education on populariiatlon and democratic lion of aeoondary edu- 
cation, thli monograph supplies reference to earlier studie^on the subject. * \ * 

- ' » «• 
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, The segregated or specialized school . — The solutions attempted for 
the growing problems of widely differentiated capacities and needs are • 
numerous and diverse. They involve important changes in offerings, 
in curriculum content, in teaching methods, in administration, in 
graduation requirements, and in tire .entire concept of secondary 
education. * 

One of the suggested ways of meeting the problem of individual 
differences is through separate schools. In the present year ah edu- 
cate/ of importixnce lias recommended that segregated schools be 
developed for pupiU who are especially slow and for those who are 
unusually efficient in their school work . 3 Similar recommendations 
have been made from time to time regarding segregated secondary 
schools to care for different interests, especially vocational work.. 

\\ hile illustrations can be found of special, vocational schools which 
have retained their characteristics of specialization over a period of 
years, the response of the American public has generally been that it ; 
desires a comprehensive school which pupils with all types of interests 
may” attend. The considerable number of schools known by such 
names as manual training .high schools, commercial high schools, 
polytechnic high schools, and the like, which are in reality compre- 
hensive high schools with little or no vestige of the more than ordinary 
specialization which originally gave them their names, supply frequent 
proof of the deqiand of democracy that every pupil in every school of a 'A. 
city shall by and large have the opportunity to take any subject \ 
available to any pupil in that city. It remains to be seen whether the 
public will respond favorably to the suggestion that segregated schools 
be developed for housing pupils of exceptionally high or low scholastic 
ability and academio aptitude. 

Homogeneous grouping . — In the past certainly the practice has been 
to enroll normal pupils in the same school despite w ide range in abilities 
or so-called intelligence quotients. That this procedure introduces 
complications goes without saying. Some schools attempt to form 
special classes for those pupils who deviate greatly from the average. 

Many more schools have attempted to solve the problem through 
homogeneous grouping which is a more elaborate system than the 
special cldss since it involves the assignment of each pupil of a school > 

to classes in which are to be found pupils having capacities approxi- / 
mately equal to those which he possesses. Most frequently three such 
levels of capacity are recognized in eacli subject, with a resultant three- 
l$vel organisation of classtos. Numerous problems are encountered ‘ ' > 
in putting plans for homogeneous grouping into operation. Aside - 
from the objection that it is undemocratic and likely to. develop 
superiority or inferiority complexes in the pupils, homogeneous group- j 

* TUdsley, John L„ The Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School. (The tngll) Lecture, IWO.) 

Cambridge, Maas., Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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ing involves probl%is relating to the basis of selection of pupils for 
the various groups, the introduction of flexibility in schetjule-makinc 
to allow assignment and reassignment of pupils, and the marking of 
achievement of pupils in the different groups. Probably the major 
difficulty has been to secure actual differentiation in content and 
teaching procedures used with the various groups. Obviously, if sucli 
differentiation does not take place, the purpose of grouping has beeii 
defeated. The entire subject ha^ become so important that recently 
the National Society for the Study of Education produced a yearbook 
on the grouping of pupils. 4 

Unit plans of teaching —Homogeneous grouping presupposed a 
pupil enrollment large enough to support more than one class section 
in each subject. When one considers that 70 percent of the high 
schools have fewer than 200 pupils enrolled in them, it becomes 
apparent that this provision can be employed only to a limited extent/ 
in the high schools of the United States. For smaller schools it is 
necessary to provide some means of differentiation within the class. 

A number of provisions for differentiation within the class have been 
grouped together and named “plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment” by one author in the field.® It would be incoirect to leave the 
impression that unit organization and unit assignment are found only 
in small schools; the unit plan is employed by large schools as well as 
by small schools. By breaking up the content of a course into smaller 
blocks, unit organization makes possible the administration of both 
minimum requirements and enrichment to pupils in the same class 
section; especially is this true when, as frequently happens, the unit 
plan is combined with the laboratory method of teaching. 

The various types of unit plans can, if desired, be operated in con- % 
nection with special classes and grouping procedures. Moreover, 
since no special organization of the school as a whole is required, unit 
.plans are likely to be adopted only by teachers who have an interest 
in making them effective ; those not interested are under no compulsion 
to give attention to them. 

Exceptional pupils .* — The discussion of individual differences up to 
this point has been directed toward that large group of pupils who are 
classified as normal in mental and physical ability. With the influx 
of pupils which has taken place it is important to make adjustments for 
those who deviate markedly from normality. More high-schOol 
leaders are alert to the problem than ever before. Several serious 
attempts have been made to effect needed adjustment in a compre- 

4 The Q roup In* of Pupils. Part 1 of tbs thirty-filth yearbook of tbe National Society for the Study of 
Education. Public School Publishing Co., 1030. 

1 Billett, Roy O. Provision* for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. National Survey of 
Secondary Education. U. 8. Department of tbe Interior, Office of Education/ Bulltfki 1832, No. 17, 
Monograph No. 13. 4 

1 The section on exceptional pupdls was written by Ellse H. Martens, senior spedsliafln tbe education of 
exceptional children. Office of Education. * * -■ 
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hensive way. The concept seems to be taking root that the secondary 
school is for adolescents, whatever their mental capacity or physical 
status, and that consequent drastic changes are in order in high-school 
organization and curriculum. 

The junior high school has been the first to encounter the problems 
of mentally and physically handicapped children and to make con- 
structive efforts to meet them. In Philadelpliia, for example, a plan has 
been recently developed whereby a modified course of stud v is offered in 
.several selected junior high schools, comprising instruction in prac- 
tical arts, problems of living, English and literature, physical and 
health education, and club and guidance activities. 7 Specific plans 
are madeto adjust the content of the 3-year program to the needs of 
the retarded young people for whom it is organized. Extension of the 
project to carry them on into the senior high school through adjust- 
ment that will parallel that of the junior high school is now under 
consideration. 

In planning a similar experiment in one of the high schools of Balti- 
more for those who in spite of every effort are unable to master the 
contentrof a standard curriculum, the sole requirements for advancement 
were stated as “regular attendance and a willingness to put forth their 
best effort. The content of the course includes practical English 
and arithmetic, hygiene and health education, art, home economics, 
and music, with the elements of office practice and typing for those 
who can take them. The course leads to a certificate of completion 
instead of a high-school diploma 

An accompaniment of such adjustments as these for mentally handi- 
rapped adolescents is a growing realization of the broadening function 
of the high-school shops and commercial laboratories. The time- 
honored theory that no seriously retarded children should be admitted 
to these is beginning to yield to the conviction that there are shop and 
commercial activities which some retarded pupils can perform quite 
satisfactorily and which will help to prepare them to enter semiskilled 
occupations. The plans referred to above are being developed on this 
basis. Some communities are finding the way to a similar goal through 
the organization of “adjustment classes” in the high school, in which 
occupational activities ahd liberalizing experiences both hold impor- 
tant places. It has even been advocated that steps be taken to intro- 
duce into the fehop program training in “gardening,, farm labor, fur- 
nace tending, window washing, auto washing, some types of janitorial 
service”,' and other activities within the capacity of seriously retarded 
pupils. To help these people- to fit into the routine jobs of industry 
and to do better the things they will do anyway is certainly a worthy 

ArtS “ d th * Pr0b,effi8 °' th * Pupil. (pdurtrUI oducUoo 

,^7’^ C - Wh “ To D « wllh Dull Child? Industrial arta and rotational educaUon. 26: 8-*. 
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function of tlio secondary school, quite in keeping: with its establish'd 
objectives. Even* phase of the school program — including vocational 
education — must contribute to this goal and must accept its share of 
responsibility for the releasing of individual capacities of whatever 
nature. 

The physically handicapped face a somewhat different problem 
When they reach the age of employability, they have at their disposal 
the services of specialists in vocational rehabilitation who will assist 
them to secure suitable occupational training nuu placement. What 
the secondary school should give them is a general educational back- 
ground, with the opportunity to explore occupational activities should 
they face the need of early wage-earning. Yet little is being done in a 
systematic ay ay at present to extend the educational program for the 
physically handicapped into the secondary school. Sight-saving 
classes, classes for the deaf and the hard-of-hearing, and facilities for 
crippled children all too often end with the elementary grades and 
those pupils who wish to go on to high school must do so as best they 
can, with little or no adjustment made to their particular handicaps. 
There are a few exceptions among the school systems of the country 
in which the local high schools have formulated a well-organized plan 
to meet the needs of such handicapped groups. But the problem is 
as ypt only dimly recognized. It offers a challenge for future develop- 
ment in the secondary school no less impelling than that presented by 
the mentally handicapped. Special education for all exceptional 
children — both handicapped and gifted — must be accepted unequiv- 
ocally as a function of the modern high school if it i9 to discharge its 
responsibility as a socialized and socializing educational agency. 

Largely qjjroblem jor future solution. — Finally^ must be said that 
the number of schools and teachers who give any visible symptom that 
they are really aware of the importance of the problem of individual 
differences is regrettably email. As late as 1932 Billett stated “that 
provisions for individual differences, in general, are innovations in the 
secondary schools.” 8 It is hopeful that the literature on individual 
differences is becoming extensive and that specialists in such important 
fields as administration, curriculum, guidance, and tests and measure- 
ments are giving attention to the problems occasioned by the wide 
range of abilities, needs, and interests represented in pupils of public 
high schools. Those abilities and those interests are so varied and 
their presence so compelling ftiat they cannot for any great length of 
time be ignored. 
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THE REORGAXI ZATIOX MOVEMEXT 

'■ mT9 ™ ud the public high schools in the 

Imted Mates reporting in 1934 to the Office of Education, 28 0 per- 
cent were reorganized ; that is, they had deviated front the conventional 

■?r°\°T‘rr 0 , 0 " s , is(inf: or »" «lement.iy school followed bv a 
4-vear lugh school. In this 28 percent of the schools were registered 
46.4 percent of the Ingh-school pupils of the Nation. If comparison 
t» made only for die pupils in the last 4 years preceding high-school 

graduation, it is found that the reorganized high schools enrolled 37 
percent of the total number. 

The growth in reorganization which had been pronounced tlirourii 
the decade 1920-30 was slower from 1930 to 1934. In fact the 
proportions of all high-school pupils in reorganized and regular 'high 

tl h o°tvn^ UI T g k^ 9 , Pen ° d remained Poetically constant ; that is, the 
»o types of schools were growing with approximately equal speed in 

total pupil enrollment. The reader should not conclude that the 
movement toward reorganization was arrested. On the contrary the 
e| idence indicates a more rapid growth in the number of reorganized 
high schools than in the number of regular high schools and in the most 
comparsWe measure of aU, namely, number* of pupils in the last 4 
years of school, the increase was greater for the reorganized than for 
the regular schools. The character of the movement was changed 
somewhat and the tempo was retarded, but the trend toward change 

* re °/ ganized P lans of organization, winch has been , 
going on for a quarter of a century, was not interrupted. 

.2f*~ The Coadition i ust mentioned, in regard to both number of 

ir u nd t enr °?T nt8 ' reflects the ra P id development in junior- 
senior schools, and the somewhat slower growth in junior high schools 

Obviously, any persistent addition to the number of junior high 
schools, such as occurred in the early 1920’s, serves to raise the total 
number of pupils enrolled in reorganized schools, but does not pro- 
portionately add to the number of pupils in the last 4 yearn. R^pid 

5 ‘ r nd f WeU aS Senior high schools > on the other 

hand, adds noticeably to the nuinbers in the last 4 years. When the 

rate of increase in junior high sclbols dropped sharply as it did be- 
ween 1930 and 1934, and the growth in numbers of senior and junior- 
senior schools held much more nearly to the trend line, it was to be 
expected that the increase in number of pupils in the last 4 years of re- 
organized schools would maintain the leaderelup over the regular 
school, while the percentage of pupils in all reorganized schools might 

shown rSZf m “ ny mnrW WST - Tl,is k wh "‘ h »PP“"«d » 
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Table 1. — NUMBER AND TYPES OF REORGANIZED SCHOOLS isy 
4-YEAR PERIODS, 1922-34 


« 

Type of school 

1922 ! 

1926 , 1930 | HU 

1 

1 

i~n • j • 

- ✓-v 

Total 

l.ftM 

1 

*.M4 ! i.m j < ut 

Junior .. „J 

387 

91 

1,068 

e 

1.127 1 1,M2 1. Mm 

414 64* ; 

2,003] 3.287! 

t 

Senior - 

Junior-senior nod undivided 


Nearly three-fifths of the reorganized schools reporting in 1934 were 
junior-senior or undivided schools. Their number was about twice 
that of the junior high schools although the enrollments of pupils 
were about equal in the two kinds of schools; in other words, the typi- 
cal junior-senior school was approximately half the size of the typical 
junior high school. The number of senior high schools was much . 
lower, only about one-nintli of the total. It is to be noted that the 
rate of increase in junior-senior and senior high schools has been more 
rapid than the increase in junior high schools since 1926, and es- 
pecially since 1930. 

Attention is invited to the dominant prevalence of 3-year schools 
and their counterpart, the 3-3 and 6-year schools, among the junior- 
senior and undivided types. (See table 2.) Three of every four of the 
reorganized schools follow one or another of the patterns mentioned. 
Nine of every ten of thp undivided schools are of the 6-year type and 
four of every five of the segregated junior and senior schools are de- 
veloped on the 3-grade plan. Only among the junior-senior schools 
does one find any considerable number of deviates from the standard 
pattern; here 43 percent of the schools are organized on the 2-4 plan. 

With such a predominance of one style of grade organization one 
-may well ask oneself if the movement toward reorganization is in 
danger of itself becoming standardized. Is a school system which 
undergoes reorganization likely to shifl merely from one kind ot 
standardized pattern to another? The situation, so far as assignment! 
of grades to the units of reorganized schools is concerned, seems t y 
suggest that such is the case. One needs to bear ip mind, hwwevef; 
that the characteristics of schools are determined by many factors 
aside from grades included. Moreover, even if one views the matter 
purely from the standpoint of grades assigned to each unit, there are 
significant variations from the 3-year and 6-year patterns. In tuhle 2 
are shown 23 types of grade organization within reorganized schools. 
Surely this should be enough variety to suit the mo9t enthusiastic 
opponent of standardization. In addition, there are various aline- 
• ments and relationships among units which are not shbwn in the 
table. 
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One of these is the so-called 6-4-4 plan. It consists of a 6-vear 

! hnnT 8 t °l ' ^ b> ' tW ° 4 :- vear units at the secondary 

« !' e ' j Tak «° n to ^ et,ler ' these linits provide an education from 
the first grade through junior college. Numerically, the school 

" WhlC l bave ad °P ted . the ^ plan are not convincing, but the 
significance of the movement is probably not to be judged bv the 
number of those which have adopted it at the pitsont time. If it or 
iinv other plan has certain advantages over more common practice in 
school organisation, one may^expect that it will be adopted much 
more widely. Educators who support the 4-4 plan claim that verv 
significant advantages in articulation of work and in acceleration of 
pupils inhere in the compact 4-4 plan over the less well integrated 
3-3-_ or other plans of organization. Certain it is that while those 
administering and teaclung in any given unit of the school system 
ma> think of their unit as being in a measure independent of'other 
units no such thought can be present in the mind of the pupil who as 
m individual has to pass from unit to unit. Any provision, whether 
6-4-4 or other plan, is to his advantage if it makes his progress from 
grade to grade and from unit to unit less subject to delavs and stops 
from causes over which he has no control. 10 

Trends in the States.— Returning to table 2, one finds that Ohio 
ed in number of reorganized schools with nearly 600 such schools- 
six other States namely, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Michigan’ 
p York, and Arkansas, had more than 300 foohganized schools. 
Comparison of table 2 with a similar table for 1928 included in the 
chapter on Secondary Education in the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, 1928-30, provides some revealing contrasts. Eight States 
reported a loss in the number of reorganized schools since 1928 and 
eigit had exactly or very nearly the same number at both periods- 
the remaining States showed gains in total numbers. Most of the 
States showing losses were in the South, although the largest loss was 
in Hhnoia, where the net reduction in reorganized schools was 18 
1 he States showing the largest in6reases in number of reorganized' 
schools were, murder, Arkansas, Ohio, Alabama, Kentucky, New 
York, and Florida Those showing the largest percentage increases 
were in order, Delaware, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and New Hampshire. Thus it is seen that the largest increases 
occurred also in the South. The net increase in number of reorganized 
schools in the three States which are in both of the above lists was 
4/6 a 1*6 percent growth. Over the same 6 years, the increase for 
all the States was 36 percent; noticeably most of this increase came 
between 1928 and 1930. 

is LIIl.lTTnn lDt ! re5t * d ? “ dlSCUS8l0n of unu,ual M wel ‘ V nw usual Opes of reorganised schools 

The Reonanltation^nf^nm 8 ^ ‘bm * nl ^* or ’ of Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Monograph No 6,' 

EduC ? ,on - This ntonograph. written by Francis T. SpauE.O , 
Frederick, and Leonard \ . Koos, b one of the publications of (he National Survey of Secondary Education. 
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Tabue — REORGANIZED HIGH SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, 1934 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


Values . — Varied viewpoints exist with regard to the values of reor- 
ganized as against regular high schools.. Assuredly, no one is in 
position to say that one type or another is best adapted to all situa- 
tions. The sustained trend toward establishment of reorganized 
schools and the relatively few cases in which reorganization has been 
abandoned are in themselves indications of a large number of judg- 
ments favorable to reorganization. It is a fact also that many pro- 
visions for guidance, individual differences) student activities, ex- 
panded curriculum offerings, better-trained teachers, and the like, 
awaited the coming of the reorganized school before being widely 
introduced into the training of pupils of early adolescent age. This 
does not constitute proof that these facilities, and improvements 
came as a result of reorganization; they did accompany it. 

PROVISION FOR CONTINUING AND SUPPLEMENTING HIGH - 

SCHOOL EDUCATION 

A mried category . — A movement so widespread and so persistent 
as has been the development of secondary education in the United 
Stales inevitably involves, and should involve, numerous adaptations 
to meet the complex conditions which it is intended to serve. It is 
almost universally realized that these adaptations need to be made 
for the benefit of those who are enrolled in the schools. - It is not so 
universally realized, however, that they should be made also for 
those who have left school or who are about to leave. 

Stiff there are many agencies, public and private, designed to supply 
educational services to those who are no longer attending full-time 
day classes in the usual types of high schools and Academies. Some 
of these provisions look toward an extension of secondary education 
beyond high-school graduation while-others aim at meeting the varied 
needs of those who have not completed their high-school work. 
Trade schools, business colleges, night and evening schools, various 
other kinds of part-time schools, summer schools, summer camps, 
postgraduate high-school classes, junior colleges, correspondence 
study, and reading courses are among the auxiliary agencies thus 
provided. . Attempt will not be made here to discuss all such facilities, 
but to give attention to some of those which have been especially 
prominent over the last few years. 

The junior college . — The first junior colleges were private institu- * 
tions. Not till the early years of the present century did the public 
junior college make its appearance . 11 The growth in both public and 
private junior colleges has been rapid although by no means spectacu- 
lar as has been the development of reorganization at the high-school 
level. One reason for this slower development is that the public 
. has not by unanimous consent regarded the junior colleges a part 

>• Joliet (ni.) Junior College was established in 1902 This b the oldest public Junior oolite how la 
operation. 
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of secondary education. This viewpoint in turn is lately deter- 
mined by the path which has been taken by the junior college itself 
* 0 matter what Its Proponents say about it and its objectives,, so 
long as the junior college in practice shows itself to be principally 
an institution preparatory to further college work, and only secondarily 
an agency for general education, so long will it find difficulty in at- 
tracting pupils who are not destined for college and whose parents 
therefore are not especially interested in paying taxes toward support 
of what they consider to be essentiaUy a collegiate institution. 

The problem of terminal courses, principally of semiprofessional 
character, is one which is occupying the attention of leaders in the 
junior-college movement at the present time. A committee of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, after a study 
of jumor coUeges in California in 1932, recommended three such cur- 
nculums to take their place beside the preacademic and profes- 
sional curriculums usually found. These three were (1) a curriculum 
for social intelligence intended to train for social citizenship ii/Amer- 
ican civilization, (2) a series of specialized vocational curriculums for 
those “who will soon terminate their schooling to enter the occupa- 
tions”, and (3) an adult education curriculum for those noi? out of 
school. It is to be noted that in California probably more extensively 
than anywhere else has the idea of terminal curriculums in the junior 
college found its way into practice. 1 * * ' 

, Only two of every five junior colleges are publicly supported and 
controlled, but two of every three students enrolled in junior colleges 
are registered in public as distinct from private institutions. (See 
table 3.) The acceleration in enrollments over the last 5 or 6 years 
has been more pronounced in the public than in the private junior 
colleges although the growth has been considerably arrested in all 
these institutions since 1932. 


Table 3.— NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AND THEIR ENROLL- 
MENT, 1931-36 • . 



Year 

Public 

Private 

Total 

• 



Number 

Enrollment 

Number 

Enrollment 

Number 

Enrollment 

1 

1 

« 

4 

1 

• 

7 

1931 

17R 

4 jc (VH 

258 

29, 067 
36, 677 
» 36,210 

33,309 
32,954 
39,610 


436 


1932... 

181 
I wo 

QILi 

74,088 

1933 

DU, 

288 

469 

97. 631 

1934 

kov 

210 

7ft 971 

304 

493 

96,555 

1935 

219 

213 

(V, £i\ 
7 A QM 

304 

514 

103, 530 

1933 

#1, wW 
bo rni 

306 

521 

107,807 


W, JUl 

518 

l 

122,311 


SiS Pr0faBi0nir emergency Junior college, univmlty KXSSS'S* ZKXffi 
k 

. , ’* 0Co ^ ln * to “ "*“• in the November 1M6 laeue of tbe Junior College Journal, 7S percent 

he AngelW ,Unlor CoU * g * •*** Puwued semi professional curriculum* Aerigrwwj to 
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California leads in number of junior colleges with 55. Other States 
having more than 20 junior colleges arc the following: Texas, 43; 
Iowa, 37; Oklahoma, 24; North Carolina, 23; Missouri, 22; Illinois, 

21; Mississippi, 21. It is apparent that, aside from California and 
North Carolina, the principal development has occurred through the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Beginning with the fall of 1934, so-called emergency' junior colleges 
were established ii^yiumber of States. At the outset, Michigan, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and Connecticut were especially active in ttys 
direction. As of April 1936, there were 143 freshman junior colleges 
in 16 States; ^Pheir combined enrollment was approximately 14,0()fW-^ 
Among the States, Kansas led with 37 such institutions. Other States 
having 20 or more such colleges in 1936 were Michigan, New York, 
and Texas. In each of four States, namely, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Kansas, the enrollment exceeded 1,000 students. Tin* 
largest schools were in New Jersey, where six such colleges employed 
more than 150 teeichers and had nearly 3,100 students. 

These freshman colleges are intended primarily to give an oppor- 
tunity for the beginning of college careers to high-school graduates 
who otherwise would not find it possible to start their college work. 
Generally they offer only 1-year courses, depend upon other educa- 
tional institutions for use of their plants and* equipment in off hours, 
and in other ways give evidence of their temporary character/ 
Postgraduate high-school work . — Not only do high-school graduates 
in increasing numbers enter junior colleges; but in communities where 
opportunity for junior college work is not supplied, the high schools 
have been required to provide training for large numbers of graduates 
who return for further work. An investigation conducted in New 
York State 13 during the school year 1933-34 revealed that in 171 
schools reporting there were more than 5,000 postgraduate students. 

In Illinois 14 that same year 1 18 schools reported more than 2,0011, 
postgraduate, students. In Wisconsin 16 130 high schools hod 1,314 
postgraduates. In the Nation a§ a whole about 60,000 postgraduate 
high-school students were reported in 1933-34.“ Such data as are 1 
available in these and other studies indicate rapid increases in the 
number of postgraduates in the period since 1930. 

The educational programs which* are offered postgraduate students i 
, consist principally of subjects which they did not elect during their j t 
attendance in high school previous to graduation. Commercial * ,♦ 

u 8oper, Wayne W., and Hollister, Frederick J. The Postgraduate Problem In New York State. 
Albany, N. Y. Bulletin No. 1028 of the University of the State of New York. * 

m Clement, J. A. A Study of Postgraduate 8tudents Enrolled in Accredited Public High Schools of 
Illinois Outside Chicago. Ann Arbor, Mich. North Central Association Quarterly, April 1835. 

ii Lyons, George B. Postgraduate 8tudents in tbe PybUo High Schools of Wisoonaln. Unpublished 
Master's thesis, pqpartment of Education, the UnlversityV Chicago, 1934. A summary of this study 
appeared In the Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison, forWovember 1934. ‘ 

Biennial 8urvey of Education^ tbe United 8tates, l932-34\ U. 8. Department of^he Interior, Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1936, no. 2. 8ee table 10 of cb. V. jr 
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subjects are reported with especial frequency.' -The school which 
jf-* Program designed nspecinlly for its postgriiduntr enrollment 

An/Af schools, part-time education, correspondence Instruction . — A 
■' 1,0 °f e,l " catlon developed cspeeinlly to meet t lie needs of those who 
hate dropped out of school is the night or evening school. Some 
|ilnns include provisions by which students of night schools i„«v earn 

r he 7" and Ultimn “' 1 - V rm ' ivf 11 ''igl—luml diploma 

on the has s of their work in night school. More frequentlv, the work 

is designed primimly to assist those who, having stopped iheinitten- 

donee »t day school on account of employment or for other reasons at 

some later time wish to study subjects of high-school grade The 

ofnigh"schoo°ls.' C “ ,,SU ° lly Pr ° mine,,t “ aducational programs 

The number of 'cities operating night schools and the enrollments 

I , f c ”r, S ‘ rop,>e,r shnr l llv from 1030 to 1934 as reported 

to the Office of Education;" enrollments were nearly 22 percent 
bdow 1930 when more than a million pupils attended night-school 

unTThi I ?| r ° rtS by r“ C3 t0 bnl, " ,cc - l,lpir educational budgets 
undoubtedly account for ftnwl, of this retrenchment; moreover the 

emergency programs for adifft education supplied educational faeili- 

ties to many young peopljwwlio in more Borninl times would have had 

opportunity, for mght-School work and would have attended such an 
institution. k 

Forms of education closely allied to night school are thc*part-time 
school and the part-time class. Data supplied to the Office of Educa- 
tion by the States indicate that, wlnhu numerically there are only 
between one-fourth and one-third as^any pupils enrolled in part- 
time work as there are registered in night school, a trend toward 
larger enrollments in part-time education is making itself felt in 
recent years. Night-school enrollments rose until 1930 and have 
receded since that time; part-time education, despite the krge reduc- 
tion in continuation school enrollments, is growing. Sven in federally 
aided vocational education, where no set-hack has occurred in night- 
school registration the part-time school is showing the most rapid 
growth among the three classifications of schools receiving aid, namely 

evening, part-time, and all-day. ’ y ’ 

Correspondence study is another means for extension of the influ- * 
ences of secondary education. . A recent report >• indicates that in 12* 
btates official recognition is given to supervised correspondence study 
by one edu cational agency or another. Eighteen ojfler States an<h a 

17 Statistics of City School Systems, 1933-34. This is ch III THa ti a/r^ ^ . f _ 

xr„ d r' 
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number of educational organizations national in scope have shown an 
Jnterest in correspondence study of high-school subjects. 

% Federal agencies . — In recent, yeabs a number of agencies of the 
Federal Government have served to solve in part problems related to 
secondary education, although not established principally for that 
purpose. Two of these agencies which can be treated briefly here are 
"the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. • ~ 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was organized in April 1933. 
Not until December of the same year was provision made for super- 
vision of an educational program in the camps. By 1936 the edu- 
cational program had, in the words of Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work, “been of' increasing value and im- 
portance." 19 Since participation in educational activities is at the 
option of the enrollee himself, it is of especial significance to note 
that participation rose from 50 percent in July 1935 to 75 percent in 
June 1636 . With three-fourths of the enrollees being reached by the 
program; education has become an important part of life in the camps. 

The objectives of Civilian Conservation Cbrps education run all 
the - way from the removal of illiteracy to the providing of college 
courses, from instruction ' very definitely 6n tile job to training in 
avocational and leisure-time activities. App rclcun ately half of the 
enrollees are at the high-school level; that is, ttiey have completed 
elementary school but have not completed high .school. Two-fifths 
of those at the high-school level are baking* high-school courses. 
The greatest participation is in the vocational program, where con-, 
siderably more than three-fifths of the total number of enrollees take- 
part. The job-training prograjn of the Civifian^Conservation Corps, 

. under which instruction is closely related to work’ ort'JtJn^job, pro- 
vides an example which is significant for part-time education in the 
. regular schools.’- . .. * “ \ 

The National Youth Administratpwi-ie^ recently established 
governmental agency of significance to secondary education. The 
President's Executive order creating the National Youth Administra- 
tion is dated June 26, 1935. - 

During the first year of itq existence the National Youth Adminis- 
. tration provided two 4 types of service . to ; persons of high-school age. 
In the first place, it Administered a program of high-school aid under 
which deserving and needy young people were assisted to attend high 
school through payments of up;% $6 per month per person^ Gerier- 
V ally these persons were required to perform some kind j of socially 
-desirable service to the institutions whiefi- they attended; for the edr* 
• rent year such service is made, a condition of recei ving the hid. The 
Average number thus aiddd over a period of 9 months from September 


»• lUdlo fddrMt by Robert Apr* 17* I9& 
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approximately 180,000; the highest point was 
reached in May 1936, when more than 280,000 receded high-school 

wal'hrough wmk i pm,ect s " Si0 Thi f r n r’ d t0 PerS ° nS °* high ^ hod ^ 
. *? projects, Ihis provision was extended to persons 

between the ages of 16 and 25; consequently the work project! 7s not 

m^t^y 0 0 W ^f° n8 h°^ ^ h ‘ SC t 0 ° ] In M& y 1936 approxi- 

v tiT A 2 J 0,000 outK)f - echo ° 1 youths were employed on National 

clZlt A ^ 18trEtl T W ° rk pr °i ecjt8 - of these .projects were 

sthod rounds ° duCati ° n ’ ^r instance, the beautification of 
school grounds, improvement of school playgrounds and eoi.imr.Anf 

S: Pme ;^°',? Ual “ ids ' “ d Proparadof 

the bke ,0 be P lac « d in schools for educational purposes! 

{ J:f r h 0/ aUXl l mi \ ^ncies.-lt i 8 to be expected t3 the 

ion k 86 End ° ther auxUiai 7 agencies in ^ondaryeduca- 
tion will be progressively improved to care for those who am out of 

* p” fed I bvft" ff h °' b " in8 J ia SCh001 °“ a fulI - time basis . ‘ re not 
appealed to by the offerings and methods employed in the schools 

directions 1 in whTh H ^ giy6n here reveal9 80me of the 

tl< J n ® m wi | ch development may be realized. The junior college 

of the future will presumably give more attention to its responsible 

sties as a school from which large numbers of graduates will go directly 

iotk rrr m r, d ° t . t ° c ° uege - p wat e ;xtm* 

look for less fitting of them into the program and more fitting of the 

GET £ mM ‘ th A“^- 'Night-school facilities^ may more 
gically bn expanded than curtailed when financial problems and 

corr^pondencG kT T econo ™° 8 y 8te ®' ParWime education and 
Zi™n r! 1 '^ fion, Whrch together with night schools em- 
, d |1 bll ' , - T and feasibility of education for those who are 

itai^The « V"p 0f the day ' may be expected to become more 

iob ^J„.hi?^- n n CO T rTati0n C »tps is demonstrating a school- 
job rilMlpnship which la far too valuable to be restricted to those 

put bto^Cdce'b? th^ ^ “Tv “? the principle of scholarships 
EtTA . b 7 h Nat,onal ^iith Administration need not be 

mu^o'fth^ by the FederaI Government. A broad! 

ening of the hhfizona to include not only those who are adiusted but 

alsoethose who Are unadjusted in the schools, not only the 65 percent 
ttendance but also the 35ipercent who have wiflfidrawn is needed 
d secondary education iMo fulfill its propar mission in a“mocre^ 

VOCATIONAL EDUCAf ION* * 

vocational education 

.. . tpd8 m thl8 field ^ U8t take into consideration the vocational- 

education program now being carried on in the 48 States, the Te^i- 

* wSSS? °" TOfflW,0Ml edn< * tl0n ^ bF irttar. r^rch ,pedalM In tb* Offlo. 
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tories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the island of Puerto Rico, provided 
for under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and acts supplementary 
thereto — the George-Reed and the George-Ellzey Acts. It must he' 
remembered, however, that vocational education antedated the pas- 
sage of these acts, that some vocational schools were in operation be- 
fore the passage of the acts, and that even today a number of voca- 
tional schools and classes are operated independently of Federal aid. 
This discussion, therefore, has to, do with the trends in vocational 
education as it is carried out in both federally aided and nonfcderally 
aided schools. 

Vocational education n§ it is here discussed will be understood a> 
education which fits youth for useful employment, providing training 
in the technique of the various occupations ns well as in related sub- 
jects — science, mathematics, history, geography, and literature 
which nre usefid to men and women both ns workers and ns citizens; 
which trains those already employed in a trade or industrial occupa- 
tion or in th% field of agriculture to become more proficient in the 
work in which they nre engaged; and which trains girls, young women, 
and adult homemakers for the conduct of a home. In its very nature 
vocational education is unalterably tied in with the secondary-school 
system. Particularly is this true of vocational education reimbursed 
from Federal funds which, under the terms of the Smith-IIughes Act, 
is “of less than college grade.” 

Growth of vocational education . — Concrete evidence of the growth 
of the vocational-education program since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, is to be found in the increased enrollment in 
vocational courses carried on under State plans in the high schools 
of the^ country asreported by the ’States to the United States Office of 
Education. 

The record shows that the enrollment in vocational schools or 
classes in 1917, before the Smith-Hughes Act went into effect, was 
approximately 164,000; whereas the enrollment in these schools for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, was approximately 1,382,000. 

\ Even during the most trying years of the economic depression, when 
' both State and Federal appropriations were curtailed, the total ' 
enrollment in vocational classes increased materially from year to 
year. From 1918 to 1936 the number of home-economics classes 
•increased from 323 to 5,587. and the number of vocational-agricul- 
•ture classes, from 1,741 to 11,183. 

With this brief background of the vocational-education program in 
mind, it “is pertinent to consider some of the problems confronting 
vocational education, as well as some of the tren<Js discernible in this* 
field. 

Vocational-education ‘problems . — A number of specific problems 
which-vbcational education, has been called upon to solue have been 
\.. accentuated in recent vear^as a result of the unprecedented economic 
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JS? h°p Ci m»? a ? geS “ cidenfc l t0 the P e ™ d of depression. An attempt 
f de .*? indlc ^ te the more important of these problems in 

four main fields of vocational education- agriculture trades and 

* ’ /T 6 eC ^ n0mics ' and commercial education; to show what 

in an effort m haV6 i ^f D “*!? 0,6 ^ational-education program 

they t0 indi(; ' ate QnV additionaI ad i ustui ents 

Problems xn the field of commercial education .— The passage of the 
Geo ge-Deen Act by the Seventy-fourth Congress serveTtXul the 
hi I 'Z edu " at0rs ' mdustrialists, and merchants upon the need 
occupation's. 6 " 115 ,S *** ™ at ™ 1 ***** in the distributive 

T he distributive occupations constitute a comparatively new field 
for which little or no vocational training has heretofore been provided’ 

broke 0 0CCUpatl0DS mclude l* 1066 involved in retailing, jobbing and 
brokerage operations, commission buying and selling and Various 
^ther merchandising activities. In the large cities one person of 
every six between the ages of 18 and 25 gainfully employed is engaged 
in selling or other .occupations in the distributive field if^he 

Hr ^ ‘ ?°V P€rSOn °' 10 »-ke re betw“t. Jo 

so. employed As a result of the opportunities for employment 
open in this field more than 100,000 beginners 18 to 19 yearn of age 
enter these employments, and a large but unknown' number of offier 
beginners under 25 years of age seem to find employment every year 
Lnfdrtunately for the youth who want to follow one oTS/S' 
tributive occupations,, very' few pubhc schools provide preparatory 

J 2n° a . reco ^ 12ed national land, and practically none offem 
extension training m evening and part-time schools for small-store 
managers, retail salespeople, and others. Out of more than 6 000 000 
youth enrolled in high schools only abotit 10,000 are receiviiig^voca 
t onal preparation for retailing, selling, and store-service occupations 
Even on lie' assumption that all persons enrolled in courLs n^ 
p ring for the distributive occupations enter employment in the 
distributive field, the public schools today are o^ ooui^s for 
only a small proportion of the youth who will begin a career in this 
field, and are aiding very few to learn efficient practices necessary fo 

or 'business^ 'or T . Sa . ai ^.’ . for 9Uccessrul management of a small store 
, ’ " mni ng vocational advancement. In the cities in 

L' C fi “, arger pr ? portion tllan ever bef «re of the high-school graduates 
are finding employment in stores, no efforts sebrn to be made t 

C;t&nj parin8 ,or ,hi8 field : f ampioym “^ ih « 

paI°°uMn at t™!n!r iS has be0n cen y ed “ commercial courses in the 

n, fypewriting, stenography, and 

rZ a, a * enrollment in such courses today is out of 
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ail proportion to the demand for workers in these and other clerical 
lines. Despite the findings of numerous surveys to this effect, enroll- 
ment in advanced bookkeeping and in shorthand and typewriting 
classes has increased, their continuance being justified on the ground 
that they contribute to business information, social understanding, 
character building, a knowledge of English, and on similar grounds.' 

, ^ was 1° recognition of the need for adequate training program.^ in 

the distributive occupations that Congress included in the Georgo- 
Deen Act, which takes the place of the George-Ellzey Act and which 
becomes effective July 1, 1937, authorization for annual appropriation^ 
to assist the States in carrying on this phase of commercial education 
and in training teachers for it. * ( 

Trends m all-day and part-time vocational programs . — For several 
years past vocational programs have been in process of expansion and 
adaptation to meet the needs of out-of-school, out-of-work youth 14 
To~18 years of age who complete the period of compulsory school at- 
tendance while they are still too young for wage-earning emplovment. 

Although the period of compulsory full-tune school attendance Jins 
been extended in some States, with provision for part-time attendance 
in continuation schools for employed workers beyond that age, it is 
still true that in a number of States there is a gap between the age at 
which boys and girls are released from compulsory school attendance 
and the minimum age of employment as fixed by law or as determined 
by industry. " 

It is clearly not in the public interest that theso boys and girl- 
should be abandoned in the most critical habit- and character-forming 
years of adolescence' by being denied both employment opportunities 
and suitable educational opportunities. Tfie responsibility for pro- 
viding these educational opportunities, including opportunities for 
securing needed vocational training to fit for entrance into regular 
* employments, belongs to the public-school system. 

In the field of vocational education this means that the all-day 
school will be obliged to raise its age of admission to trade courses in 
order that those receiving training will be old enough to .secure em- 
ployment on completion of the course, while the public schools in 
general must take over some of the services which have in the pa>t 
been rendered to employed youths in the ages of 14 to 18 years by 
the part-time general continuation schools. 

In general, the all-dav vocational schools have been modifying and 
developing their programs to meet the needs of the 14- to 18-year-old 
yonth, and the part-time school to meet the needs of employed youth 
, in more advanced ages. The problem of providing for the educa- 
, tional needs of the two youth groups is one large phase of our present- 
day “youth problem.” 

The out-oj-school rural youth. — Serious consideration and attention 1 
has been given in recent years by those responsible for vocational 
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and -o, v. bo desire to become established in farming 

f , . iron f ad standard for training these youth and placing them on 

ha™ Hiff farmS Can bC Set UP ’ SiDCe different individuals huhe m-oup 
* a ' e ddfer ent requirements and different objectives Tn sow In 

tr eS Tr y ° Uth bUVG acc ^ulated a little nmnev from profits on 

in^ m u d 'r P ra , ctice P r °j ec ts while attendipg dav-school classes 
m Vocational agriculture and are looking forward^ to farm ownership 

inent oTIherloar ODtmUe u lo ° king toward the nccomplish- 

nent of their goal is essential. In addition, definite stens <ho,.IH k a 

aken to see that the, are placed on farms sui.ab .bfe e pi e 
m w h,ch they destre to engage. Thts is now being done P 
, recent, a plan, has been worked out bv the agricultural 
cducahon servrce of the Office of Education, cooperating with StnTi 
boards for vocational education, whereby farm vouth who are room- 
ing training in part-time agriculture classes in rural high schools mav 
rent or purchase farms. Under this plan a voung man'who upon tlie 
investigation of a vocational agriculture teacher and the local siioer 

afoLV^h ^ agnClUture - P roves be a desirable prospects 
of a fL P n^k 1 * 19 put m touch ^th a local representative 

to n ! “ d b£mk * men he has squired a farm and has ^started 
to operate it, every effort is made to get him to continue his orient 
tural training m evenmg classes with a view to developing hXrm 
jng ability and gettmg assistance in building up the fibrin for which 
he has contracted. Where desirable, officials of the FedeVlanS 

and k h C l° ?era !t " lth the vocational agriculture teacher in counseling 
and helping the young farmer in connection with his market n"” 
management, and financing problems. marketing, 

A sound educational program for out-of-school farm vouth must 

mwShThVes SU n Gy ° f thC mdiyidUftl and the community 
of a Jrnlt U T \ Dunng r r ent years man >’ of the State supervisors 
fearers tUm l edu< r atlon have encouraged vocational agriculture 
teachers to make such surveys to determine: (1) The needs of the out- 

-school farm youths in their present situations; (2) their needs for 
prospective future situations: and (3) the extent to w part- in 
schools can meet these needs. P 

fh«n° target ^hnth'^r' 01 ! i be 15 fle!iibIe as P<**ible to enable 

in "a^d pit »„d * r0UP in3truclion “ « convenient 

time and place, and on a unit, short-time, intensive basis. 

I \ Da 6 ^. lcm training in cooperative activities as well as 

leadership traming in these and school and community affairs part- 

ZeThTr* r CUU “ e BlUden,S 1111 counttr have been 

he FutZpZ orgamtations. Chief among these organuations is 
the Future Fanners °f America, the 4,500 chapters of which have a ' 
total membership of ,20.000 bovs-many of them part-time 
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.tional agriculture students. In 47 States, ftawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
the local chapters of this organization are now providing training for 
boys m group and community activities through chapter program- 
participation in the work of marketing and puchasing “organization-, 
community betterment projects, agricultural fair exhibit project- 
and chapter thrift bank programs; and in educational, recreational, 
and social activities of a varied character. 

The out-of-school g\rl . — The school mortality among girls 16 to ]s 
years of age, many of whom have found it necessary to drop out of 
school and become wage earners or aids in their own homes, has in 
recent years been somewhat high. Included in the out-fff-sclioo! 
group, alscn^re those who have finished the compulsory school period 
and who, because they can neither find employment nor afford to 
attend college, are forced to live at home, where in many instance- 
there is no specific need for their help. 

Instruction for these two out-of-school groups, and particularly the 
former group, presents a complex problem. In many instances it has 
been possible to gather these girls into part-time classes for periods 
of from 4 to 8 hours a week. An attempt is made in these classes to 
capitalize the avocational interests of the girls by stressing personal 
and home problems in relation to preservation of health, the economical 
budgeting of slender resources, and the various aspects involved in 
the provision of food and clothing for themselves and the member? 
of their family. Special emphasis has been laid also upon instruction 
designed to make these girls proficient in avocations for which there 
is a sale value, such as fancy baking, canning, candy making, making 
of clothing accessories, making of children’s clothing, and handicraft 
work of various kinds. 

Placement and follow-up of vocational graduates. — As the program of 
vocational education has developed and advanced those in charge of 
it have felt an increasing responsibility for the placement, insofar a? 
possible, of those who complete vocational courses. The boy or girl 
or adult worker trained for a job which he does not find continues to 

ft social liability. In some instances, therefore, special employment 
b\irea us have been set up by vocational schools, and in many instance? 
cldse ^operation of Schools with local industries, labor organizations, 
and^ public employment offices is maintained in an effort to place 
vocational graduates. 

Tr^ning a boy enrolled in a vocational agriculture department, for 
example, is only a part of the responsibility of that department. His 
establishment in farming is the next step. 

As indicated in the discussion of problems confronting vocational 
agriculture with respect to the out-of-school rural youth, every effort 
is made by the vocational agriculture teacher to see that graduates 
of his department are placed on farms, either as tenants or as owners, 
followed up in their farming activities, and induced to return to school 
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on n part-time basis for continuing instruction in farming problems. 

In a similar manner, also, attention is being given in the held of 
trade and industrial training to placement of those who have com- 
pleted training, following them up to see that their service is satis- 
-factory, and persuading them to return to part-time and evening 
classes for extension instruction which will make them more efficient, 
and proficient in their employment. 

In this placement and extension instruction program, the vocational 
teacher works in dose touch with employers, securing from them sug- 
gestions concerning instruction which will aid in making the employee 
more valuable as a worker. 

Superrised farm practice— Under the terms of the Smith-Hughes 
Act e\er\ individual enrolling for a course in vocational agriculture 
in a rural high school is required to take at least ti months of super- 
\ised farm practice work. This provision has been rigidly adhered 
to in all vocational agriculture programs in the States reimbursed from 
Federal money. 

W itli the development of the program, however, came the realization 
that a broader interpretation of the Smith-Hughes provision in respect 
to supervised farm practice was necessary. Early in the history of 
the program, therefore, the m L uiremcntsgoverning supervised prac- 
tice were raised. Instead of covering only one enterprise and carrying 
it for a period of 6 months, pupils were encouraged to undertake more 
than one enterprise and to carry on several enterprises for the period 
of the calendar year or longer. 

gradually, also, the program has evolved until today vocational 
agriculture sti^ents are encouraged to earn- a number of different 
supervised farm practice projects, involving experience in a number 
of farm enterprises and for the full period of the agricultural course. 
More recently a pl^in has been adopted whereby students outline their 
farm practice on a long-time basis, which tukes into consideration the 
extension of this practice into actual farming enterprises— after they 
have completed th$ir vocational agriculture training and are estab- 
lished as partners <^i the home farm or as farm renters or owners— 
and the fitting of these enterprises into the general agricultural pro- 
gram of the community. 

Hom-e project*.— The increasing recognition of the necessity of giving 
pupils experience in handling concrete situations instead of expecting 
them to learn the principles of homemaking by merely teaching them 
facts and principles, is revealed in many of the newer courses of study 
in home economics. This recognition has given rise to an increasing 
use of the hoiAe project in such courses as a means of providing 
experience in actual home situations. 

The home project is to the program of instruction in home economics 
what supervised farm practice is to the program of instruction ia 
vocational agriculture. , 
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Through the home project as it has developed over the years, and 
particularly during the past 6 years, home economics students inter- 
pret in home activities the instruction they receive in the classroom. 
Reports from the' Afferent States indicate that, through undertaking 
and carrying out home projects, girls develop ability v to carry increasing 
home responsibility for such enterprises as planning and preparing 
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individual with definite training in the technique of the various 
occupations so that he can take his place in society as a producer, 
but to prepare him for his place as a citizen. To this end, therefore 
the well-organized vocational school or class provides training in’ 
techniques and in the related fields— science, mathematics, drawing, 
and similar subjects-as well as in such subjects as historv, geography, 
English, literature, economics, and psychology. 

Further, the well-organized vocational school or class seeks to 
familiarize the prospective worker and the individual already em- 
ployed, with the laws of h'ealth and with his rights and obligations as a 
worker and as a citizen, m relation to his employer, his fellow em- 
ployees, his family, the community, the State, and the Nation ' 
Events of the past 6 years haye served to emphasize to an increasing 
degree the need for a type of vocational training which has for its 
objective the integration of training in the fundamentals of an oc- 
cupation with training in the liberal subjects provided for students 
enrolled in the academic courses in the high school. 

SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS » 

Problems premie nt in small high schools. -With all the mass-produc- 
Don tendencies in the United States and with all our reputation for 
bigness, it is surprising to many to be told that smallness rather than 
largeness has been and continues to be an outstanding characteristic 
of our schools. If one considers the broad responsibilities plac'ed bv 
society upon secondaiy education, it is apparent that American 
educatore must give attention to the small high school and its problems. 

The efforts of loca school officials to bring secondary education 

made thT^ °\*r C ¥ dren . Uvmg m veas of population has 

made the multiplication of small high schools almost inevitable. 

ance the age span of children attending high school is, roughly, onlV 
half as wide as that of children attending elementary school, and since 
more and more selection takes place as the children grow older, the 
difficulties involved in bringing together a group of sufficient size in * 
sparsely populated areas to maintain a high school which can perform 
the tasks assigned to it become evident. * 

The administrative and instructional problems of the small high- 
school have been too frequently pointed out to warrant much con- 
sideration here. Administratively the small high school involves 
difficulties m maintaining at reasonable per capita costs adequate 
housing, e quipment, and supervision. From the point of view of 

EdncaUonL <a ' 0n ***** ™ prep * rtd in lh * <* Special Problems. Office ol 

Interior, Office ,^ FlnUatttra CarTteu,uln - u - 8 Department of the 

^ The We^d the 8n«aHi«h School . Peabody Journal of Edkattoq. «M 7f 
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instruction, it means limited curricular and extracurricular provisions, 
overloading of teachers in numbers of classes and subjects taught. 
poor| distribution in staff assignments, and similar problems. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 small high schools attempt to provide a complete 
4-year program of secondary education with but one or two teachers.- 1 
The difficulties encountered and the limitations imposed upoq the 
type and quality of secondary education provided are numerous aiul 
have far-reaching results. 

Reducing the number of small high schools.— A definite reduction in 
the number of high schools with very limited enrollments mar be 
observed during recent years. The percentages of high schools in the 
two enrollment groups 10 to 24 and 25 to 49 (table 4) are growing 
sm allot , ami the total number of schools enrolling fewer than 50 pupiU 
is decreasing. These trends have been especially evident during the 
last 4 years. They mean that existing high schools are growing 
larger through increments in enrollment and fewer extremely sum!! 
high schools are being established. 


Tabi.e 4. SIZE OF. HIGH SCHOOLS, BY ENROLLMENTS 


i*ize of schools by enrollment 

[ Schools in 1025-20 

Schools in 1929-30 

| Schools in 1933-31 

1 Number 

1 

» 

Percent 

Number 

1 Percent 

i 

i | 

| Number j Percent 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 ^4 

j 

S ! 7 

1 

10 to 24 

2,*> to 40 

50 to 74 

75 to 99 . . 

100 to 1W. . . 

200 or iri«*re 

Total 

1 2, 107 
1 3, 635 
> 2.940 
1 1.S76 
3, 220 
3, 932 

11.9 
20.6 
16.6 
10.6 
1H. 1 
22.2 

2. 077 j 
3,866 

3. 521 
2, 543 

4. 6f« 

5. 027 

! 9.3 

17.4 

15.5 

11.5 
20.7 

25.6 

1,470 
3, 139 
3,364 
2, 795 
5.594 
0,851 

fi \ 
13 0 
11 *. 
U.O 
21. i 
29. 5 

17,710 

„ 100.0 

22. 217 

100 0 

23.21.7 

100 0 


* Partially estimated. 


The total number of high schools for which data, are available 
has increased only 4.4 percent during the past 4 years, while Jiigh- 
school enrollments have increased 28.9 .percent. It is particularly 
hopeful to note that even in rural communities fewer high schools 
werq established from 1930 to 1934 than during the previous 4 years,, 
and that the establishment of small high schools has been kept in 
check despite an unprecedented increase in high-school attendance 
in these communities. WJiile the increase of more than 53 percent- 
in the number of rural children attending high school is in itself an 
important factor in the enrollment in established schools, one canfntt. 
escape the fact that a very large proportion of the increase resulted 
from the extension of high-school opportunities into areas in which 


“ Oaumnit*, W. II. The Place of the Small High School In American Secondary Education. In Econon: 
Enrichment of the Small Secondary School Curriculum, Department of Rural Education, Nation# 
Education Association, 1034. 
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such opportunities did not formerly exist. This means tlint the 
opportunity to attend high school is becoming more widely available 

.ILliX„l COmm, ' n ' tieS " i,hOUt '"“Oiplication of' extremely 
Tsais PERCENTAGE ■g^SCl.OOt, AMD KXROht- 


Tyj* of school 


Schools 


K nn>)l it i euls 


192*1-30 1 1930-34 

j I92»;-3H ' 1930-34 

1 * i * i . 

4 1 5 

Kura! 

1 rhnn - 1 21. K 

Jloth - ! 36. w 

| 25 . t; 

0 

5.3 

i,y 

4.4 

m ! I »• 2 

10. h 17 1 

171 | 2a y 

fW T| • | 

— 


. T t u , gr ° WUl ln tlie Proportion of children of hhrh-scl.ool 

fwTors' raL* We°tr 1 1h ^ ^ reCOfrni7<,d as one of “>• “®t important 
locn^H Tu “ f ? the srowln S “"‘■■ease in the size of high schools 

that t is m f h r SP T Y St,|llwl commun 't'es, it sfiouht not be roncluded 
diat tins factor alone accounts for the tendency toward larger school 

Perhaps more than ever before thought and study has during ree It 

tears been given to the problem of reorganizing the vast number ol 

extremely small local units of school administration with die™ hl j 

tons m providing secondary education in sue., oommun les S. Cr 

len“aenii lll .Td’T™ ' 

have made supilar consolidation studies financed either in whole or in 

fllU Ta* r, 1 '™” 1 the Works 1 * rogrC9s Administration, „mZ 

m Texas, H ashuigton, and Wisconsin. Otliers have within recent 
Sears completed studies of this problem and have developed Stale 
aide plaas of action looking toward larger uaita of finance andton trol 
Graduate schools have coatribated to progress made aloag th« lin« 

Lr»| gh | CO “ r, y . and community studies of the need for reorganize 
local school amts. Fully 50 mostets' theses were reported m Z 

: 7 aar 1934-35. A number ol“fc nZ 

being made are concerned with consolidating the areas formerly 
organized as conso hdated units. School consolidation and other liuel 

more scientifiTb^s “?* P “ rt * sc “P e 40(1 baa «< “P»” 

Provisions for free tuition and transportation for children ol high, 
school age continue to be important factom in making iXhschool 
opportunity available in spamely settled areas without Ltbermlut 
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plying the number of small high schools. Many improvements along 
these lines have been made by the various States during recent years. 
These improvements have consisted of both new legislation and refine- 
ments in the existing laws. According to recent studies,” provisions 
have now been made in every State of the Union for the payment of 
part or all of the tuition of high-school pupils residing in districts nut 
maintaining4iigh schools and under certain conditions for free trans- 
portation to and from school. In 12 States board and room may lie 
furnished in lieu of transportation and a number of States are em- 
powered to erect and maintain dormitories in connection with high 
schools. However, many of the lawf" providing free tuition "ami 
transportation are still optional rather than mandatory in character 
and frequently they are limited to specific types of school districts and 
areas. In some cases the conditions under which these laws operate 
are still so restrictive in nature as to make high-school attendance of 
rural children unreasonably difficult. The lack of availability of loenl 
funds has been one of the most important factors in making free tuition 
and transportation laws imperative. Many States have found it 
necessary to provide funds for these sendees from county and Stale 
sources if high schools of an effective size are to become generally 
available to children of rural communities. 

jPeveral other types of State laws and regulations should be cited 
briofly as influencing high-school enrollment in rural areas. During 
recent years there has been an increase in* the financial aid provided 
from State sources for the support of secondary education. Such 
grants are»frequently made only on condition that the schools be of u 
minimum tfize. For example, Oklahoma now requires that a high 
school must have a minimum of 40 pupils in average daily attendance* 
before it is eligible to receive secondary aid ; North Carolina requires 
60 pupils as a basic minimum for State aid; Tennessee requires 30 
pupils for a 4-year high school and 10 pupils ^>r a 2-year high school; 
while Maryland requires an average daily attendance of 25 pupils for 
State aid toward the maintenance of a first-class high school and 12 
pupils for a second-class school. Since all of these ore in terms of 
average daily attendance it is clear that minimufn enrollments must 
be even larger than those suggested above. In a number of States 
equalization programs, based upon a stipulated amount per teacher 
known as a foundation program, fix definite pupil-teacher ratios. 
These ratios discourage small schools. Frequently from 20 to 25 
pupils are required for the first teacher, and an increasing number for 
succeeding teachers subsidized according to the particular regulations 
established. 

Other requirements now commonly applied to discourage establish- 
ment and maintenance of unreasonably small high schools arc: 

■ • 

« Rivenburg, B. B. A Study of the Opportunities for Secondary Education Id the Different States of the 
United 8 totes. Matter's theeii, University of KiinnssoU, im /(Available for Interlibrary loan from the. 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education.) f 
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Permission frtfii and accreditment by State departments of education- 
a minimum property evaluation; a minimum arfa.in square 
a mmimurn distance between schools, etc. Any study of r^ds’ 
along these lines leads definitely tdbthe conclusion that school leaders 
have become more and idyre convinced that there have been too 
many smaU high schools in the past and that they are making det^r 

mined efforts to make secondary education available to rural children 
with fewer ahd larger schools. cnnaren 

Bnef mention should probably also be made of the effect that tha 
tendency to reorganize the school system to include junior high school 
has had upon the size of these schools. It is clcir that when th 
wo upper elementary grades are included in fl^h-school oCiza" 
“O" “ ® r £ er scfiool results and that such an' eVgemltTakes 
possible improvements in pupil-teacher ratios, in staff assignments 
in management of extracurricular activities, and the like Such 

?° Wever ' n0t ^ et g rea tly affected the high 
schools of the sparsely settled areas. One high school in every fhL 

than ' Too than i 5 °/T IS f nr ° llea and near1 ^ half of them havJTewer 
m V! •?lH PUP i ,9 ab e 4) ‘ Supplementary data reveal fliat only 1 

Ln 100 r ** groupraild on] y 1 in 6 of all schools of fewer 
than 100 pupils are reorganized. Not a great deal of the growth in 

size of high schools can, therefore, be attributed to this factor 

fWi* 9 P 7 We that the de P re89ion wi th its emphasis upon the re- 
l 1 ”.°f pe [ ca P ,ta C09ts ^ given impetus to the trend toward 
krger high schools. The financial aid given by the Government lo ‘ 

doubt 8C a h lso hf n ? 8 en ? Urage Sch ° o1 buildin g construction has no 
ii . , e P ed ; -Another factor closely related to the- general 

problem 18 the continued, if not accelerated, program of road improve- 
ment observable throughout the Nation. Without hard-surfaced 1 
highways, improved supplementary roadways, snow clearanc^ during 

Inland Z° Dt t ’ dovelo P meDts > large school attendance 

provision9 ^ have made 

in^tn h nr aIready “ connection with the discussion relat- 

ing to provisions for free tuition And. transportation wide variations 

sTe oTbSh f I** th0 d 7 el ° Pment8 ftffectin & the number and 

size of high schools. A number of States, notably Mississinni 

Missouri, Tennessee, and Illinois have been especially sSSn 
s Z g ru f &8t 4 year8 m eluni nating small high schools. These“ 
thmn\ 8tl ™ any 80110018 enrolli ng fewer than 50 pupils but 

n S v r aS ° hd , atl L 0n8 and recon8 °hd anions the proportion of very 
^nall high schools has decreased and, except in" Illinois, the numbed 

ripnifi °° * ma ! ntam f ed al® 0. These accomplishments are especially 
Bignificant m view of the increases which have occurred in the number 

lL^ ldr 7r Pnreumg secondary education. Other States, including 
a, Maryland, North Carolina, New York, Ohio, and Virginia 
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which have loop been successful .in providing.seeondary education ti» 
jural children -without the multi plication of very small high schools,' 
have during the, past 4 years further lowered the proportion of such 
. schools. On the other hand, other States, such as North Dakota, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, and Texas, have increased the total nuItTW * 
of high schools- maintained as well as the number enrolling fewer 
than 50 pupils. Other Midwestern States— Michigan, Iowa, and 
Knnsas, for example — have- made some slight reductions in the pro- 
portionate numbers qf small high schools. - 

Improving education wt hint small high schools— Ih the discussion 
~ analyzing the trends in aid the status of thermal!, high-school situation 
in the United States, .it .is assumed, whether true or false, that instruc- 
tion must be given m- organized -classes meeting in regular dlass periods. 
It is a system of group instruction involving regular, usually daily, 
assignments and recitations. Tradition and economic necessity have 
decreed that the classes; or at. least the average number of pupils per 
teacher, shall range between; 25 and 35. Taking now- the evor-expnnd- 
ing number of objectives and services which are considered essentials 
of a modem program of- secondary education, it becomes a cage of 
simple mathematics to determine the minimum number of tejMers 
and pupils which wilfbe needed in a given liigh-school organi^ion. 
This line of reasoning has led certain students 25 in recent ^ears to fix 
the minimum enrollment x>f the high school capable of providing a 
modern program of secondary* education ~at from 200 to 300 pupils. 
The heterogeneity of the secondary education group fijrid the const*- . 
quent demand for increased services place q premium on larger high 
schools and increase the problems ofethe smaller schools. Insofar ns 
the class organization and procedures indicated are considered essential 
' it wqiild appear tliat the solution is the development of larger schools. 

During recent years objective evidence has been accumulating tq 
show that marked improvements can be made both in the organization 
and in the instructional processes of the small high school. For -the 
most part the plans for improving the educational programs of ihc 
small high schools are local in character rather than State-wide. For 
one thing, there has been increased experimentation with the alter- 
nation of courses. Under this plan certain of the first- and third-year 
courses, or of thfe second- and fourth-year courses, are offered only in 
alternate years. Excellent results have beep obtained where this plan 
has been carefully organized arid properly safeguarded. Many of the 
State high-school manuals and courses of study include complete 
4-year programs, outlining for high schools employing various num- 
bers of teachers plans for alternating courses iri even- and odd-numbered 
years. The chief achievements of this plan are to increase the number 
of pupils per class and the number of courses offered. Alternation of 

** Dawson, Hows'll Satisfactory Ixwd School Units. Nashville, Tenn., 1034, pp. 27-3). Georgs 
Peabody College fin Teachers, Field Study No. 7. ' 
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courses has the merit of accomplishing, some improvement ithe small 
higlwchool situMion without disturbing the usual sohcmT’of class 
sessions arid group instruction. 

Another plan which has been used to add courses to the traditionally 
narrow curriculum 6f the small high school, especially in the Voca- 
tional subject^ and the fine arts, is the employment jointly by two or 
more of the small schools of a teacher spreciully trained in theso fields. 
In some States, Pennsylvania, for example, such circuit or part-time 
instructors are now being employed by the State Vmd 'their services 
' nift J e avail « b,e to the several high schools of certain counties needing 
such specialized service. This plan provides trained teachers in fields 
. for which ful -tune teachers could not be oconomically provided within * 

U 8cho ° l - 88 has been proposed, county, State, 

and Federal funds were to become more, generally available for the 
employment of itinerant circuit teachers Sdthis type, it is clear that 
improvements in the. program and serviees&Mhe small high school 
could be/ achieved far beyond anything that haf been accomplished 
t ough this plan thus far. It has been demonstrated that tlirough 
the us© of such teachers education in home economics, agriculture^and 
^the mdustnal arts- of a quality on a par with that generally compre- 
hended under the Smith-Hughes program could be made available in 
even the smallest and most isolated rural communities.’ 

Ope other important scheme te improV^ the services of the small high 
school should be discussed briefly. It is Vommonlv known as the 
supervised correspondence study plan* Under this plan the growing 
demands for a broader and more diversified program of secondary 
education are met in high schools of sparsely settled communities bv 
the -use of lessons purchased from, some central agenev. Where such 
lessons are properly constructed eveiy effort is made to make them ns 
nearly self-teaching and self-administrative as possible. They piny 
be used by high schools to provide instruction in courses needed by 
individuals or small groups of pupils. Usually the completed lessons 
are sent back to the agency of issue for correction and criticism, and 
thus the course takes on the complete character of correspondence 
instruction except that the- pupils have a specific time and place for 
study as well as the guidance of a teacher. In some cases only the 
lessons are purchased and used by the local teacher as lesson contracts 
workbooks, and other types of supervised study. 

The advantages of this plan are that the teacher using such lessens 
need not have any extensive amount of training in the fields in which 
instruction is given by this means. Moreover, she can conduct . 
instruction in more than one subject field during the same class 
hour, thus o vercoming the small-class problem. Through the proper 

•Uolve^ty of Nebmk*. Supervis'd Qorrespondenoe Study-Questions and Answers LlmVdi; 
•br.,1030. Publication No. lid, Bstension Division, Univereity of Nebraska. ‘ ’ 
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use of this plan no ^ iiild needs to be held back because he cannot fit 

into the program of a given small high school or because he Works 
faster than others of his age. On the other hand, the needs of tile slow 
and irregular child can be met without disturbing the progress of 
others or the program of the school. Best of all, each child can ho 
given training in the particular fields in which he is especially interested 
within reasonable costs. 

To be sure, the quality of the lessons and instructional services thus 
provided must be carefully safeguarded. It has been demonstrated 
by experimentation at the University of Nebraska, which secured a 
grant for this purpose from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, that self-teacliing lessons of high quality can be con- 
structed and. that instruction in the various high-school subjects by 
correspondence is feasible. The courses used must, of course, be built 
for that purpose and the administrative procedures must be carefully 
worked out. Where definite standards for the use of such lessons ha ve 
been established, preferably in cooperation with the State school 
authorities, satisfactory results have been obtained. - ■ / 

According to a recent report 27 supervised correspondence study has 
now become officially recognized in 12 different States either by flic 
State departments of education or by the high institutions of learning 
as a practical means of providing and improving opportunities for 
secondary education in rural communities. Interest has also been 
shown in this movement in 18 additional States, either tbro'ugh the 
use of such lessons in one or more of the high schools of each or through 
other manifestations. If the growth of the irse of this plan and (he 
interest in it .may be taken as proof of its possibilities it. may be 
concluded that great things may be &pected from it in the future. 

A composite solution needed . — The various plans here discussed as 
means of solving the problems of the small high'sehool need not be 
thought of as being exclusive of each other. It is clear that regular 
instruction in mapy ’of the fundamental courses, such as English, 
must be continued'. . It is, however, probable that the services of 
high schools with limited enrollments could be expanded and improved 
through* the wise use of course alternation, of itinerant or circuit 
teachers, of the supervised study “plan, or of combinations of these 
r methods. There seems to be a basic need that persons responsible for ^ 
providing and improving secondary education in sparsely settled 
communities should be quite ^as alert tf> the possibilities of these nou- 
tracfitional means of improving and solving the problems of the exist- 
ing small high schools as they are to the several wAys and menus 
whereby such schools may be abandoned or made larger. There can 
be no doubt that sparsity of population, w r eather and road conditions, 




it Reed, A. A., al. National Development and Present Status of Supervised Correspondence Study, 
An unpublUhe&eport made before the Nitional Conferef&e on Supervised Correspondence Study, Aur U, 
1106 , at Teachers College, New York City. * 
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costs of transportation, insufficient school support, and like factors 
will for years to come necessitate tjie continuance in rural communities 



THE CURRICULUM 


Importance oj the curriculum . — In an educational program no con- 
. siderations are of greater importance than those which concern the 
curriculum. Such other features as housing and material equipment, 
financing, organization, and administration are significant, but they 
are necessary as means to efficient* operation of schools and do not have 
to do with basic reasons for operating schools at all, as do curriculum 
content and teaching procedures. 

• The paramount significance of the curriculum is reflected in the 
amount of study and consideration given to it. For instance, over a 
period of years the" Office of Education has attempted to secure refer- 
ences to research studies conducted by agencies and individuals 
■ .tliroughout the Nation. Each year is published a bibliography listing 
these studies, and in each bibliography is a section devoted to the cur- 
riculum. Twenty-eight percent of these studies during the last 6 
years deal specifically with the curriculuni. Moreover, (lie evidence 
is that the proportionate number of such studios is growing: From 1929 
to 1932 less than one-fourth of the studies reported dealt specifically 
with the curriculum; from 1932 to 1935 more than one-third of the 
studies were on this subject. 

Courses oj study . — One type of curriculum study which is of special 
importance because it involves numerous persons both in its prepara- 
tion and in its effects is the course of study. This is especially true ip 
elaborate curriculum revisions such as those which are under way in 
the States of California, Texas, and Virginia at the present time. 
From 1930 to 1935, nearly 500 liigh-school courses of study were 
$ reported, 202 issued by State school systems, and 277 by city School 
systeVis. Published high-school courses submitted by city school 
systems since that time bring the total to somewhat over 550. No 
claim is made that these are all the courses published during these 0 
years. The total gghiber in all probability is considerably above this 
figure. Add tq these the largo number of courses whose circulation is* 
limited entirely to staff members of the high school in which they are 
used, and pne may gain some . ealization of the importance of courses of 
study in influencing educational thought and practice in the United 
States. 

Social sciences and English are the subject fields in which courses of 
* study appear most. frequently. 88 They ehow very little superiority 

This activity Is paralleled by nationally developed curriculum studies In these two subject fields. Ret- 
eretice Is made to the publication in 1$36 of An Experience Curriculum In English by a committee of the 
National Council of Teqghere of English under the chairmanship pf W. W.. Hatfield, and to the sAies of re- 
ports growing out of the Investigation of the 8odal Studlee, currently being primed by Charles Scribner’s 
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one over the other, but there is considerable drop from them to the 
other three large academic fields — namely, mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages. These ^three al^o are rather close together in fre- 
quency although mathematics and science display superiority over 
foreign languages (all of them taken together) in the number of courses 
of study issued by cjty school systems. Home economics, commercial 
education, and health education follow, with industrial arts, art, and 
* music less frequently represented. Additional listings of courses and 
manuals include agriculture, guidance, library instruction, safety, 
character education, and extraeuniculum activities. 

The statements contained in courses of study are regarded largely as 
tentative. One indication of this is the large number of courses which 
appear in mimeographed form, thus- providing for additions and 
changes from time to time. The frequent Tensions which occur 
supply further evidence of the temporary character of the pronounce- 
ments made. The curriculum- is not in much danger of being frozen 
through the course of study unless the revisions become perfunctory 
or ineffective. 

Courses of 9tudy are usually prepared by committees of teachers. 
Obviously, they reflect a composite opinion of the teaching staff con- 
cerning what shall be taught and how it shall be presented. Usually 
also the courses are written for teachers. Howevef, in late years a 
number of courses have been designed for placement into the hands 
of the pupils as well . In such cases they are likely to be developed 
in greater detail and to contain n\lt/ierou9 suggestions on how the 
various activities and assignments may be approached. 

A noticeable trend i9 the development of subject content in the 
form of units. *To be sure, many of the courses purporting* to be 
developed on the unit plan exhibit little or no change from the topical 
outline courses of ah earlier day, except Ja the substitution of the _ 
“unit” for the older term “topic.” On the other hand, larger 
numbers of coutses are appearing in which content is broken up into 
true units and the treatment developed on this bqsis. s 

With unit organization i9 often included provfeion for minimum 
essentials and for enrichment through optional work! The unit plan 
is especially adapted^ to varying the amount and the difficulty of 
activities required of different pupils. A few courses are developed 
on the principle of differentiation for various, ability levels or are 
intqpded for the noncollege group or some similar classification of 
pupils. Provisions for individualization, while present in many cases, 
^re by no jrieans common even, among those school systems which 
elevate the importance .of their instructional programs by issuing 
courses of study. * * 

. Articulation . — A notable trend in thought and practice effecting ; 
the curriculum is the increasing realization of the close relationship 
which must be maintained among the different subjects studied at 
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the same tune ami among treatments at different times when the 
same subject is studied. In other words, articulation is horizontal 
among the subjects*, studied at any given time and vertical witliin 
each .individual subject studied from semester to semester or from 
year "to year. Both types of articulation are being developed, * 

The fusion and core courses which have been established in various 
schools are illustrative of efforts mainly at horizontal articulation. 
The fusion movement has been effective principally at the junior 
high school level and'fctg. been developed more especially in mathe- 
matics, science, English, and s&ci^l science. Where it has involved a 
number of years of work, as in general mathematics, vertical articu- 
lation is very definitely aini^d at; but in much of the work in general 
science, general shop, general social science, and combinations of 
spelling, written composition, speech, and literature into general 
courses in English, the emphasis is upon horizontal articulation within 
a subject field. 

An expanded conception of horizontal articulation is involved v hen 
relationships between or among subject fields are considered. In this 
classification, for instance, belongs the effort toward cooperation of 
various school departments in promoting a better knowledge, under- 
standing, and use of English . 25 NIore compelling perhaps is the prin- 
ciple under which ♦^major fraction of the pupil's school time is given 
to a course which cute across subject fields and combines into this one 
course, materials which are regarded as being of significance to all 
pupils regardless of where those materials may have been placed under 
a more traditional subject-field organization. This is a practice which, 
Awhile one cannot claim that it has been generally or even often 
adopted, nevertheless is found in a fair sprinkling of schools. Many 
of the schools cooperating in the Progressive Education Association’s 
study of the relation of schools and colleges give evidence of revising 
their cumculums in this direction . 30 Discussion of the coilventional 
school subject plan of organization versus the “fundamental cate- 
gories" type of curriculum organization is to b$ found as one of the * 
issues in tl\e 1936 Report of the Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education . 81 

Numerous plans for horizontal artioulation involve equally gredt 
emphasis on* vertical articulation. Probably no advocate of reduc- 
tion in separations between subject fields will admit that he is not 
fully as much interested in a sequential arrangement of curriculum 
content through the various grades and administrative units of sec- 
ondary education. Certainly a ,oonfj)yeheusive effort for unification 


"The reader may be Interested In examining a publication In thia.fleld Issued In 1936 by the National 
ouneli of Teachers of English. Ruth Mary Weeks is editor of the study which is entitled “A Correlated 
Curriculum and is published by D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 

* See the November 1035 Issue of Progressive Education for descriptions of various types of realignments 
of subject matter looking toward greater Integration. 

* of the Department of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 20, no. 50. Issues of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Thomas H. Briggs was chairman of the committee which made Its report after 4 yean of study. 
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and coherence in curriculum materials must embody both horizont al 
and vertical articulation. There are, however, numerous efforts at 
vertical articulation within subject fields which make little attempt 
to attack in any systematic way the problem of relationships among 
subject fields. Witness the large number of courses of ^tudy devel- 
oped by subject specialists who have little acquaintance or concern 
with what is taught in other subject fields. 

The. most significant experiments in vertical articulation are thole 
which aim to make less abrupt the transitions from grade to grade 
and from school to school. Articulation vertically is no special prob- 
lem so long as a pupil remains with the same teacher. Curriculum 
articuljj^on may be fnfilty even under those conditions, but at least 
the means for improvement are close at hand. The problem becomes 
complicated when the pupil passes on to another teacher, and it 
develops complexity when he enters another school. Among school 
systems which, through experimental modifications of the curriculum, 
have in recent years attempted to bring about easier and more advan- 
tageous transitions for the student as he passes through the secondary 
school are Joliet, 111., Little Rock, Ark., Kansas City, Mo., Pasadena, 
Calif., and Tulsa, Okla. 

Tests and measurements . 31 — Measuremejit of outcomes is an impor- 
tant feature of any change or developmenfin curriculum content and 
teaching procedures. It is, therefore, pertinent at this point to give 
attention to the steady advance which has occurred in the construc- 
tion and use of tests £nd measurements for high school. Improve- 
ments in the use and construction of established types of testing and 
the creation of new types of tests are among the important activities. 

One development, that of the- improvement of established types of 
testing, is illustrated ^y the tests constructed by the Cooperative • 
Test Service. These tests cover the regular subjects of the high- 
school and juniot-college curriculum. They are characterized by 
thoroughness of construction and by the. great length of the tests 
(i. e., by the large number of items), insuring for the tests high reli- 
ability and also high validity in the Case of the majority of schools 
teaching the subjects tested. Another method of increasing the 
validity of tests for both instruction and guidance which has been 
used more and more frequently is through the use of test batteries. 31 '. 
Such tests make possible more valid interpretations of the variations 
in the abilities of an individual because accurate comparisons of stand- 
ings in various subjects can be made. The total score of such tests 

0 ■ — 

m The section on Measurements was. written by David Segal, educational consultant aod 

•color specialist in teats and measurements, Office of Education. 

« Carnegie Bigb School Achievement Examination. Department of Education and Psychology, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Progressive Achfcvsment Tests. Intermediate and Advanced Batteries. Southern CalUomia School 
Book Depository, 303d Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles,. Calif. 

Public Bchooi A yak) meet Scales. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111. , 
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is also a highly reliable and valid measurement of attainment in the 
secondary field. 

In a recent survey of the testing practices of high-school teachers 
it was found that teachers construct and use manv new-tvpe tests 
especially for testing during the course of the venr. Standardized 
tests are more likely to be used at the end of the semester oc vear 
A good practice discovered in high schools is the construction of 
uniform tests by and for all the instructors teaching the same subject 

Some of the standardized tests mentioned above have been expanded 
to cover some of the more recently advocated outcomes of instruction 
In science instruction, for example, the ability to apply principles to 
n new situation is now considered to be a direct outcome of science 
teaching in high school. Formerly the student was expected to learn 
scientific principles but was not required to apply them, on the 
assumption either that science was being taught because of the 
mental discipline involved or that the application of scientific prin- 
ciples followed easily the knowledge of such principles. Science tests 
are now constructed which require the pupil to apply scientific prin- 
ciples to. new situations. «, 

Another development related to the testing movement. is the crea- 
tion of new types of appraisal for outcomes of school activity which 
cannot be appraised by new-tvpe paper and pencil tests. One of the 
more prominent attempts in this area is that of a group of high schools 
to construct new methods of evaluation under the encouragement of 
a committee of the Progressive Education Association. Rating 
schemes, diaiy accounts, and anecdotal records by teachers, are among 
other types of appraisal being experimented with. 

Another development in test construction on the secondary level is 
the search for test items which denote maladjustment of pupils to 
school or life. In addition to their use in diagnosing individual pupils, 
such tests have a bearing upon the general efficiency of schools and 
their related activities. This development is probably best exempli- 
fied by the work of Symonds and Mailer . 34 

Still another line of activity in testing affecting secondary education 
is the search for independent intellectual and social traits and the use 
of tests which measure these tfaits. If upon further investigation, as 
the first fruits of this research indicate, it is found that- the number of 
intellectual and social traits is not large, then secondary as well as 
other education would necessarily be affected, since the development 
of the individual’s capacities is an important consideration in educa- 
tion. Some general aptitude tests following the findings of this re- 
search have already been constructed. Further activity in the pro- 
duction of such tests is probable. 

cj QtM * t,0an * ir *- Bu "“ locations. Teachen Colleg., ColurobiB UnlW8ltyi New York 
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The extracurriculum . — In recent years extracurriculum activities 
have taken on respectability and educational standing previously 
denied them. Time was when school activities in which pupils 
engaged outside the classroom were largely ignored if they were not 
actually opposed by the educational authorities. The result“~was •' 
that they were conducted apologetically or covertly as the conditions 
might Require. 

From this low estate student activities have been elevated to a 
position where it is realized not only that they are here to stay but 
that they have large educational values. Their contributions to 
citizenship-social, lei^pre-time, and vocational objectives are frequently 
stressed. That they are important in character development is 
usually admitted. Their failure to make a significant contribution to *'• 
the health objective through their athletic programs is generally 
deployed, thus indicating that an unrealized opportunity for such 
contribution exists. 

With recognition has come a great expansion in the extracurriculum 
programs of secondary schools. To athletic, musical, dramatic, 
debating, literary, and journalistic organizations have been added a 
large collection of clubs in these fields as well as in school service, 
social improvement, guidance, school subjects of great variety, aud 
special interests of all kinds. A recent investigation lists more than 
600 different kinds of clubs as being in existence in 224 schools studied. 34 

In many schools the time needed for extracurriculum activities is* 
included in the school day. When this Is done even greater responsi- 
bility is placed on the extracurriculum for justifying itself on the basis 
of educational values. Under these conditions greater stress may 
appropriately be placed upon a nearer approach to universal partici- 
pation by pupils witE less emphasis on teams representing the school 
and on scholarship requirements for participation, a more general 
supervision by educational authorities, and a closer integration of 
individual’activities with one another and with the work and objectives 
of the school. 

Sane school administration dictates that student activities shall be 
recognized for their important potentialities in contributing to educa- . 
tional objectives; that the competitive spirit is strong in young people 
and should be acknowledged, but should not dominate thp extracur- 
riculum program; that activities should be fostered which have a 
carry-over value for adult life, but that the pupil also has a right to 
some activities’ which have special appeal to his adolescent tastes and 
consequently -may be dropped soon after his schooling is completed; 
that while supervision of the activities program is in place and neces- 
sary it'must not be exercised to the point where it robs the program 
of spontaneity and deprives pupils of opportunity for exercising ini- 

* “Nonathletlo extracurriculum activities, by MflUiam C. -Reavis and George E. Van Dyke. This is 
- Monograph No. 25 of the National 8ufveyof Secondary Education. United States' Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1W2, N6, 17, Monograph No. 28. 
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tiative and leadership; and that school authorities may have full 
realization of the valu.es of extracurriculum activities in building 
school spirit and morale witijput abdicating from control of school 
, policies.. 

The changing emphasis in the cvrnevlum.— The curriculum of the 
■' secondar y school is evolving in ‘the direction of less emphasis upon 
formal classroom work or units of credit and more attention to success- 
ful adjustment and learning to live. As the practical procedures for 
nch^ing these ends are evolved one may look fdr significant chances 
in organization, administration, offerings, and teaching in the schools. 
At the present time the committee on relation of schools and colleges 
' of the Progressive Education Association is attacking the problem 
from the standpoint of college entrance and college success; the 
Civilian Conservation Corps finds its curriculum policies most effective 
as they relate instruction very closely to the job and to interests in 
leisure-tinte activities; test workers are emphasizing measurement 
not only of scholastic achievement^ t also of attitudes, habits, and 
skills; informal activities of the extracurriculum have been gaining 
station and more and more find themselves dignified through inclu- 
sion in the program of education; njnp'erous State and city educa- 
tional agencies are, through courses of study, giving emphasis to new 
and revised curriculum materials. and teaching procedures; and largo 
numbers of administrators, guidance workers, teachers, and parents 
have seen that earning a stipulated number of units of credit in scho- 
lastic vork is no guarantee of preparation for successful living. 

The problem is fcne of developing techniques and procedures for 
intioducing these hnpor tan t adjustments into the educational program 
of the schools without succumbing to a system of soft pedagogy wliicli 
makes no demands on anybody anywhere. On the one side is the 
visionary who would have everything count as education and on the 
other is the extreme conservative whose motto is “What was good for 
me is good for my children.” Certain it is that, w6%much that is 
traditional, formal, and prescriptive, both in content and in teaching 
methods, must be exchanged for freedom and flexibility, the tradi- 
tional features should be modified gradually and only insofar as one 
sees with a degree of clarity how newer materials may be made to 
operate effectively. ' 

GUIDANCE » 


The importance of guidance— Sporadic efforts by large and small 
progressive school systems throughout the country to provide guid- 
ance services to their secondary school pupils have appeared from 
time to time for many years. For a score of years a few' schools have 
included guidance as a vital part of their programs, but only in the 

past few years was there a development on a national scale of what 
v 

MKlsM Pro ®“' *i«»«tlo.ul consultant and senior specialist 
In fuidance npd Industrial education. Office of Education. 
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is frequently spoken of as the guidance movement. There is a gen- 
eral recognition among educators today that guidance as a service to 
the individual to assist him in making decisions and adjustments 
necessary for securing, in accordance with his abilities and interests, 
the optimum results from educational training and from efforfs at 
social and vocational adjustments, is a fundamental and essential 
function of education that should be included as an integral part of 
every school system. j 

National organizations for guidance . — Organizations of teachers and 
others interested in the promotion of guidance in the public schools 
have had much to do with the development of the guidance movement. 
The National Vocational Guidance Association, which holds its annual 
meetings just preceding the winter session of the National Education 
Association and in the same city in which that association meets, has 
done much to promote the development of guidance in the schools. 
The publication of a national magazine by the association and later bv 
the National Occupational Conference, which is an endowed organiza- 
tion for the promotion of guidance, has had a very large influence in 
stimulating interest in guidance and in providing information about 
guidance of value for schools in organizing and maintaining guidance 
programs. The national association has approximately 40 branch 
associations scattered throughout the United States which hold regular 
meetings during the school year for the purpose of discussing ways 
and means of introducing guidance in the public schools and improving 
Services already existing. These branch associations work in close 
cooperation yrith other local organisations and agencies interested in 
the improvement of school programs. 

* State agencies jor the development of guidance service . — Numerous 
States have undertaken to promote guidance work in the public 
schools. Sqch activities range from efforts of a State department to 
encourage, through its leadership in education, local schools to muke 
some provision for educational guidance services, to legislative enact- 
ment of compulsory provisions for the inclusion of guidance in the 
public schools of -the State. During the past 2 years the departments 
of education iiYmost of the.States have held State or regional confer- 
ences whose programs have dealt specifically with guidance. For 
example,' the Wisconsin State Department of Education outlined a 
State guidance program and during the past year has been holding 
regional conferences throughout the State to promote the inclusion of 
the program in the work of the local schools. In Maine the secondary 
school principals’ association has given a prominent place on its pro- 
grain to the subject of guidance. Arizona has held State-wide con- 
ferences on guidance. Delaware in 1932 held a State conference 
specifically devoted to guidance and invited lay people interested in 
the development of education to attend the conference. Since that 
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time the State Department has held a number of follow-up meetings 
to promote guidance work in the schools of that State. 

Several States have committees working on the development of 
guidance programs. New Hampshire in 1932 appointed a committee 
to outline a guidance program for the schools of that State. The 
report of the committee was made available in the school year 1 $33-34 
It outlines a plan of guidance procedure for grades 7 to 12, inclusive. 
This report sets forth the aims of guidance, gives a chart for organizing 
and ^administering guidance programs, and lists guidance activities to 
be earned on by junior and senior high schools. The report also 
includes a bibliography on testing and gives suggestions for the organ- 
ization of a testing program in the schools. The program as outlined 
is now being tried out in a tentative way fn a number of high schools 
and will be revised in the light of experience, in to a State program of 
guidance. Maine also hasja State committee preparing a program of 
guidance. Alabama has nuide provisions for a study of guidance by a 
committee appointed to prepare a State course of, study. The plan 
is to develop a program W guidance in the schools of the State. By 
legislative enactment New lork State has made a requirement that 
beginning with the school year 193f>— 37, schools located in cities hav- 
ing a population of 100,000 br more are to make specific provisions for 
guidance in their programs. 

Courses in occupational information . — One of the more common 
regulations made by State departments is that for including a course 
in occupational information as a part of the secondary school curricu- 
lum. West Virginia requires a course in occupations for one full 
semester in the ninth grade. Guidance is made a constant in the 
curriculum o/ New York high schools offering a regent's diploma. 

A study of occupational information courses made by the Office of 
Education in 1934 from a representative sampling, consisting of 1,111 
junior and senior high schools, shows that 68.5 percent of 'all schools 
reporting include instruction in- occupational information. 

An outstanding trend during the past 2 years is the effort mani- 
fested to supply materials on occupations for vocational guidance.* 
There has been a great increase in the number of occupational studies 
prepared by city school systems for use in vocational counseling in 
secondary schools. Each o'f these studies deals with a single occupa- 
tion and includes information on the nature of the work to be per- 
formed, working conditions, opportunities for employment and 
advancement, and educational qualifications and experience necessary 
for entrance into the occupation and for promotion in it. In some 
instances the number of such occupational studies issued by a single 
school system .runs into the dozens. . Many of these have been mimeo- 
graphed or printed by the local board of education and made available 
. for purchase at a nominal cost. 
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In addition to occupational materials developed by public schools, 
numerous organizations interested in the education of vocational 
workers and a few private agencies catering to the demands for 
such literature have contributed greatly to the accumulation of occu- 
pational information in a form for use by classes studying occupa- 
tions and for vocational counseling services. - Comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies covering this field of literature are now appearing. The 
National Occupational Conference has recently begun the issuance 
of a printed bibliography in pamphlet form on occupational informa- 
tion called Occupational Index. Librarians are also preparing annota- 
te^ bibliographies on occupational studies, some of which are issued 
by commercial publishing Jiouses. 

i# ‘ A COM PR Ell ESS IV E SERVICE TO ALL YOUTH 

The people of the United States have embarked upon a more exten- 
sive program for universal secondary education than has ever before 
been witnessed. The steady influx of pupils into the high schools 
has been accompanied by an ever-widening range in the interests 
add capacities to be served. It is idle to argue that many of these 
pupils are not suited to high-school education. With all their variety 
of needs they are here; and the temper of our people and their con- 
fidence in education as the most practicable mothod of adjustment 
to modern problems lend plausibility to the belief thut larger numbers 
and less selectivity will mark the development - from year to year. 
The secondary school will have to meet the demands of the people 
for continuously increasing universality in high-school education; if 
those demands aro not met, the people will turn to other existing 
organizations or will develop new agencies for carrying out their will. 

Much has been accomplished in developing the high school to meet 
its enlarging responsibilities. Mainly the adjustments \yhich have* 
been made are of two kinds. In the first placej provisions and facili- 
ties have been developed through increased numbers of small and 
•large, both- regular and reorganized, high schools, a host of agencies 
supplementary and auxiliary to th^rogular day school, and expanded 
curriculum offerings, both academic and vocational. The second type 
of adjustment consists in developing ways for effective utilization of 
the facilities provided. Progress in utilization of facilities has lagged 
much behind provision of facilities, but there are evidences, especially 
in curriculum and in guidance developments, of a clearer realization 
that the secondary school must not only provide facilities but must 
actually serve the interests and needs of adolescent boys and girls. 

• Within the last 2 years efforts have been made to establish a number 
c>T services which involve the education of youth. Of this nature are 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administra- 
tion already referred to in these pages. Here also should be men- ~ 
tioned the committee on youth problems of the Office of Education 
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whose youth' publications *on community organ iaigion, leisure for 
hv-ing, education for those out of school, vocational guidance, finding 
jobs, and community surveys are now available. An ambitious 
enterprise is the series of studies now in progress under the direction 
of the American Youth Common of the American Council on 
Education The yearbook of th^bepartment of Su])erintendence 
for 1938 will deal with the suhject of youth. 

Exactly what new means will be developed for the future education 
of young Americans and what changed emphasis may take place is 
(ifncult to foretell. I ndoubtcdly the solutions will be fully as com- 
plex as they have been in the past, if not more so. A tendency which 
19 being demonstratcirat the present time is in the direction of part- 
time attendance at school and part-time work on the job, tho two 
activities bemg closely correlated one with the other. With such 
part-time education one may expect to find much greater emphasis 
on adjustment service, advice, placement, and follow-up, attention 
being given to these functions even if the stress on informational 
responsibilities long regarded as paramount has to be reduced. While 
maintaining its courses for the scholastic type of pupil, the school will 
extend its services principally to the “newer 50 percent” who do not 
have the strong academic interests characteristic of high-school en- 
rollments in earlier generations. The school will put forth more 
effort to serve all youth wifli a ^ comprehensive jirogrnm in which 
balance will be maintained in emphasis on academic, vocational 
recreational, cultural, social, and health objectives. 

Motives such as these are apparent in a present undertaking known 
as the Cooperative Study of Secondary Schopl Standards. Started 
by the six regional associations of colleges and secondarv schools the 
study at first set out to develop revisions in the standards under which 
secondary schools were accredited in the various areas served by these 
associations. Tliis original purpose is still present, hut it is over- 
shadowed m impectjmcc by an effort to define in^s specific terms as I 
possible what constitutes a good secondary school. It is felt that if 
criteria for evaluation on this basis can be developed, accrediting will 
take itfr proper place in American education and attention will be 
s ted rom meeting minimum standards to a progressive upgrading 
of schools from year to year.’ 

In 1935 Was celebrated the tercentenary of the founding of secondarv 
education in the United States. The Boston Public I*tin Schooi 
established in 1635, and numerous other schools throughout the 
Nation planned and carried out exercises which commemorated the 
achievement of 300 years in secondary, education. Those achieve- 
ments and that development were well worthy of being celebrated. 

hJ’u D i gr0wlng out of thls undertaking b the Monograph on Secondary -Education 

£5* ? b “> P"*** of bo'u* printed as this Is nrliZ. This m^ch p^oi a ’ 

significant evaluation of the purposes of secondary education. mouograpn Presents a 
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During 300 years the secondary school has progressed far in enroll- 
ment, in educational program, in, physical facilities, in organization 
and administration, and in teaching. Such dissatisfactions as exist 
at the present time do not reflect disappointment over past record.. 
They reflect rather a vivid realization of the enormous task which is 
placed upon secondary education in a democracy and the insufficiency 
of present facilities for meeting the responsibility. At no other level 
of education, unless it should be adult education, are the problems so 
staggering and solutions so inadequate. 

o 



